INTRODUCTION

future; we find her springing to bind the wound of an am-
bassador; we find her boxing Burghley's ears, and seeing
through Essex's flattering letters.

The unselfishness, the sense of reality, these were common
female attributes. Alone they would have been useless and
might have been harmful. She differed from the majority
of women in envisaging a larger and finer end; while she
differed from the majority of great women, broadly speak-
ing, of the masculine type, in realising that the equality of
women with men is based not upon total similarity but upon
a fundamentally different way of approaching life, combined
with an intellectual evenness of brain and equipment. She
realised the virtue of singleness not in the spirit of commercial
virginity of a Pamela, but following the example of the
Church, in the laws laid down, in wisdom, for its priests.
She seemed to understand that a husband was politically
dominant and that a lover was apt to sap woman's common
sense, reducing her to the primitive. Whether Leicester was
her lover or not, the madness was passing, and she recovered
herself, allowing the greater principle to rule her. fic I have
always so behaved myself," she said, " that under God, I
have placed my chiefest strength and safeguard in the loyal
hearts and goodwill of my subjects." That is the reliance of
a good nurse upon her charges' goodwill; or of a priest upon
the affection of his flock. Elizabeth's outspoken dislike of,
and unwarrantable prejudice against, the marriage of the
clergy may have been due to a simple but subconscious fact,
that she followed the celibate rule for the good of her people,
and she disliked seeing her priests comfortable and married*

Tudor Elizabeth may have been coarse and vain in the
sense that, denied more abiding comforts, she fed upon her
people's love, but she was unselfish, single-minded, self-con-
trolled. In her whole-hearted grasp of England's necessity,
in her resolute furtherance of it, she was as much a national
saint as Joan of Arc. But her great usefulness was feminine;
the abstract ideas were plentiful in Tudor England; she left
them to Drake and Burghley and Walsingham and Parker,
concerning herself with the management of the talent.

Choosing the forty characters who should together give
the truest picture of the age involved great difficulty of dis-
tribution. It was not easy to apply the same principles of
selection to the different reigns and also to the rough cate-
gories of characters. We did attempt to give groups repre-
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